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LESSON IX. 
THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 


Tue three great festivals of the Jews 
were the Passover, the Feast of Pentecost, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles. At these 
festivals, every male throughout Jewry, 


unless prevented by sickness or some cere- 


monial uncleanness, was under obligation 
to present himself in the courts of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. It was only at 
Jerusalem, and in connection with the 
Temple, that these festivals could be kept. 
They were, therefore, the occasion of great 
gatherings in and about the city. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, two or three millions of 
people were sometimes thus brought to- 
gether. That number, however, is prob- 
ably an over-estimate. 

"Lhe command to go up to Jerusalem did 
not apply to women. ‘Their attendance at 
the Temple was voluntary. Large num- 
bers of them, however, availed themselves 
of the privilege, especially at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

All these feasts were intended to be joy- 
ous occasions. The people were te rejoice 
before the Lord. All their offerings were 
to be made with a joyful heart. They 
were not then to grieve for their sins, but 
remember God’s mercies; eat, drink, and 
be merry; and give a portion to those for 
whom nothing had been prepared. 

These feasts had a great influence in 


creating and preserving a national senti- 


ment. They kept alive the great historic 
events in the nation’s history, obliterated 
for a time all class distinctions, gave every 
Jew a deeper consciousness of his peculiar 
privileges as favored by Jehovah, and 


united the hearts of the nation in a com- 
mon worship and common rejoicing. 


HOLY CONVOCATIONS. 


During the sacred year of the Jews, 
which is described in Leviticus xxiii., there 
were seven days appointed for the especial 
assembling of the people in the courts of 
the Temple. These were days of Holy 
Convocation. Two of the Passover days 
were such; Pentecost, Feast of Trumpets, 
Day of Atonement, each one; and two 
more during the Feast of Tabernacles. 
These days were to be kept as Sabbaths, 
as far as all kinds of labor were concerned. 
On other feast days, the people were at 
liberty to follow their usual avocations if 
they chose. 


THE JEWISH MONTHS. 


The Jewish mode of reckoning months 
was alluded to in the first lesson, and ex- 
plained in the eighth, under ‘‘ New Moons.”* 
As the Jewish month always commenced 
with the new moon, the months of the 
Jewish year cannot be made to correspond 
exactly with the months of the year as at 
present reckoned. For instance, the month 
Nisan, the first of the Jewish sacred year, 
would commence generally some time in 
that portion of the year we call March, 
and continue till the next new moon, which 
would be in that portion of the year we 
call April. Then, again, as the Jewish 
year of three hundred and fifty-four days, 
or twelve moons, was too short, the month 
Nisan would begin eleven days earlier each 
year, and would soon begin in that portion 
we call February. Then the Passover 
would come too early, before the time of 
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the barley harvest. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, when at the end of the twelfth month 
the barley was still green, and would not 
be ready for the reaper till many days, 
another month was added to the year, just 
as we intercalate a day every fourth year. 
It will be seen that this would have to be 
done as often as once in three years, at 
least, and sometimes a little oftener. Thus, 
very many of the Jewish years consisted of 
thirteen months each. 

The following table will show how the 
Jewish months generally corresponded to 


our own: — 

ePINISAN <) Fee March and April. 

2. Iyar April and May. 

8. Sivan. . May and June. 

4. Tammuz. June and July. 

6. Ab... . July and August. 

6. Elul . . . . August and September. 

7. Tisri September and October. 

8. Marcheshvan October and November. 

9. Chisleu . November and December. 
10. Tebeth December and January. 
11. Sebat . January and February. 
12. Adar . February and March. 


The intercalated month was called Veadar, 
or Second Adar. The first month is called 
Abib in Ex. xii. 4, the month of ‘‘ ears of 
corn; the second month in Kings is called 
Zif, the ‘“ bloom of flowers;” the eighth, 
Bul, or the ‘‘month of rain.” 


THE PASSOVER. 


Exodus xii. gives an account of its insti- 
tution and first observance. It was to be 
celebrated in the month Nisan, commencing 
at the full moon, and continuing seven 
days; that is, from the fourteenth to the 
twenty-first day of the month. It was 
evidently a commemorative festival, and 
intended to preserve a lively sense of the 
dependence of the nation upon Jehovah. 

For a day or two before the Passsover 
there would be a constant arrival at Jeru- 
salem of Jews from the far-off districts and 
from the country around, who had come up 
to keep the feast. The hospitality of the 
city Jews was extended to the utmost to 
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the visitors. The houses would hardly 
begin to accommodate the crowds. Many 
of the comers would erect their tents wher- 
ever a convenient place could be found, 
inside the city or outside its walls. It 
would seem as if the city and the hills 
around must have presented the appearance 
of a vast encampment. 

On the fourteenth, all leavened breed 
was put away. The houses were searched 
that none by any possibility might remain. 
It will be recollected that the Israelites left 
Egypt in such haste that they took their 
kneading-troughs, with the dough before it 
was leavened, and were obliged to eat un- 
leavened cakes. Only unleavened bread 
could therefore be eaten during the Pass- 
over. On this day offerings of money were 
made by all the Jews at the Temple. 

A lamb was selected by the head of each 
family, or of the group of friends who were 
to eat together. This was called the pas- 
chal lamb. In the latter part of the day 
the men went up to the court of the Tem- 
ple, bearing the lambs on their shoulders. 
The priests entered their court, and formed 
in two lines from the altar along by the 
Court of Israel. The lambs were slain, 
each man taking from the priest nearest 
him a basin in which to receive the blood; 
and, handing it back filled, it was passed 
along the line to the priest who stood next 
the altar, who threw the blood beside the 
altar. Empty basins were constantly pass- 
ing down the line from the altar, and full 
basins coming back. 

The lambs were opened, and the internal 
fat was taken out and left with the priests. 
The men then returned home with their 
slain lambs. These were roasted in earthen 
ovens, and preparations were made for eat- 
ing the Passover. The fat left behind was. 
burned on the altar in the evening by the 
priests. 

In the evening, all the different families 
or parties assembled. The head of the 
family occupied the place of honor at the 
table, and the guests reclined about 
the table. A cup was filled with wine, 
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a blessing said, and the cup was passed 
round. The bitter herbs and unleavened 
bread were partaken of. The lamb was 
then brought in and placedjon the table. 
The second cup was filled and drank. The 
eldest son then asked the father the mean- 
ing of this feast. The father related the 
events it commemorated. The first part 
of the Hallel was sung, the 113th and 114th 
Psalms. The lamb was then eaten, each one 
receiving a part. The third cup of wine 
followed. The eating went on. Then 
came a fourth cup of wine, and the singing 
of the rest of the Hallel, the 115th to the 
118th Psalm inclusive. This was the con- 
clusion of the feast. All the Jews remained 
in the houses where they were assembled 
till morning, in’ accordance with the Law. 

The next day was spent as a Sabbath, a 
day of Holy Convocation. The offerings 
made at the Temple through the Passover 
days are designated in Numbers xxviii. 
18-24. These were in addition to the 
regular daily offerings. 

On the sixteenth was offered the first 
sheaf of the barley harvest (Lev. xxiii. 
10-14). Josephus says the barley was 
ground, and ten handfuls were carried to 
the*Lemple. One handful was burnt, and 
the rest was given to the priests. The next 
four days were distinguished only by the 
eating of unleavened bread, and the offer- 
ings at the Temple. The last day was a 
day of Holy Convocation. The Jews were 
not required to remain at Jerusalem through 
the whole Passover week. After the pas- 


chal meal, they might return to their homes’ 


if they chose. 


FEAST OF PENTECOST. 


The meaning of the term “ pentecost” is 
simply fiftieth. The festival thus named 
occurred the fiftieth day from the second 
day of the Passover; that is, from the six- 
teenth of Nisan, which would be on the sixth 
of Sivan. It was originally called ‘the 
feast of harvest,” ‘‘ the feast of weeks,” or 
“the day of first-fruits.” 

The fifty days from the offering of the 
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‘* barley-sheaf” covered very nearly the 
period of the “grain harvest.” This 
period ended with the harvesting of wheat. 
The ‘‘ Feast of Pentecost” was a festival 
of one day. Its peculiarity was the offer- 
ing of the two first loaves made from the 
flour of the new wheat crop. Each loaf 
contained about three and a half quarts of 
flour, sifted with great care, so as to repre- 
sent the purest and finest of wheat. One 
loaf was given to the High-Priest, and the 
other to the common priests. The other 
offerings are mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 18, 
19, and in Num. xxviii. 27. 

The day was one of social festivity. 
The utmost liberality was enjoined upon 
all. ‘Che-widow, the fatherless, the stranger 
even, were to partake of the enjoyment of 
the. occasion. The day was also to be a 
reminder of the ‘‘ bondage in Egypt,” and 
of the obligation to keep the Statutes of 
Moses. 

The occasion seemed to be connected 
with the season of the year rather than with 
any historical event. The later Jews, how- 
ever, were inclined to think that it com- 
memorated the giving of the Law on Sinai. 
Many of them expressed their joy in pos- 
sessing the Law, by wearing wreaths of 
flowers upon their heads, and decorating. 
their houses with flowers. Neither would 
they, on this occasion, eat any food unless 
it was prepared with milk, because to them 
milk represented the purity of the Divine 
Law. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


This was the great Thanksgiving Festival 
of the Jews. It was celebrated from the 
fifteenth to the twenty-second of Tisri. 
The grain harvest, the vintage, the olive 
season, were over. ‘The stores of corn, ° 
wine, and oil had been gathered in, and 
the season for rejoicing had come. 

During this Thanksgiving week all the 
Jews lived in booths, or huts, made of the 
green branches of trees. These booths 
were erected in the courts of the houses, 
on the roofs, in the streets, in the great 
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court of the Temple, by the gates of the 
city, and outside its walls. They were 
made of the branches of palms, olives, 
myrtles, pines, and of other trees bearing 
a thick foliage: Tens of thousands of these 
booths were erected in and around the city, 
and must have given a peculiarly gay and 
cheerful aspect to the scene. 

The first day of the festival was a day of 
Holy Convocation, and the week was fol- 
lowed by another. The exercises at the 
Temple each day were peculiarly interest- 
ing. The Israelites gathered in their court’ 
in holiday apparel, each with a bunch of 
green branches in his hand, at the time of 
the morning sacrifice. A priest came in 
through the Water Gate, bearing a golden 
ewer filled with water from the Pool off 
Siloam. The trumpets sounded as he 
entered the court, and ascended the altar 
bearing the golden ewer. On the altar 
were fixed two silver basins. Into one 
was poured wine, and into the other the 
water from Siloam. The wine and water 
, were conducted by. pipes into the Brook 
Cedron. 

Then came the singing of the Hallel, and 
at the first verse of the 118th Psalm, all 
the crowd of people shook their bunches of 
green branches. ‘They did the same at the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-ninth verses. By 
voice and gesture were expressed all that 
was possible of joy. It was a proverb that 
‘‘He who has never seen the rejoicing at 
the pouring out of the water of Siloam has 
never seen rejoicing in his life.” 

In the evening the court of the women 
was the scene of peculiar festivities. It 
was designed as expressive of the joy at the 
drawing of ‘‘ the water from the wells of 
salvation,” as symbolized by the water of 
Siloam in the morning. Two lofty stands 
were erected, and on each were placed four 
greatlamps. The light of these was thrown 
over the whole city. On the semi-circular 
steps leading up into the inner court, stood 
a body of Levites playing upon musical in- 
struments and chanting the “songs of de- 


grees” (Ps. cxx.-cxxxiv.). The men and 
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women joined in singing and dancing, and 
all partook of the general joy. 

The New England Thanksgiving almost 
fades into insigmjficance in comparison with 
the great Harvest Festival of the Jews. 
Occupying booths, they were reminded of 
the time when their fathers had no abiding 
city, and lived in tents. Their then enjoy- 
ment of the fat of the land was contrasted 
with the desert wanderings and deprivations. 
No need of Moses to bring water from the 
rock; it flowed from a perpetual fountain. 

The Thanksgiving nature of the festival 
is shown in Deut. xvi. 13-15. The sacri- 
fices for the occasion are designated in 
Num. xxix. 12-38; directions for keeping 
the festival, in Lev. xxiii. 39-48. 


LESSON X. 
JEWISH LIFE. 


‘Ir will be very hard to give the scholars 
a correct idea of the daily life of the com- 
mon people in Judea nineteen centuries 
ago; because the scenes amid which that 
life was passed, the circumstances sur- 
rounding it, were so different from any 
thing that comes within their experience. 

Let them try, for instance, to imagine 
the little village of Nazareth and its inhabi- 
tants. The village was situated on the 
brow of a hill, which rises in a narrow 
valley. On the sides of this valley were 
hills, three or four hundred feet high. 
There might be seen patches of wheat, 
corn, and barley, in this valley; gardens 
with fig and pomegranate trees; vines and 
olive-trees on the hill-sides, In their sea- 
son would bloom a profusion of the most 
showy flowers, — lilies, poppies, tulips, 
roses, hollyhocks, daisies, and many others. 

The town was probably not a large one, 
and did not contain rows of fine houses 
along wide and well-made streets. If 
there were paths that might be dignified 
with the name of streets, they were crooked 
and narrow. The synagogue probably 
stood on the highest part of the hill, so as 


to be prominently in view. . 
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DWELLINGS. 


All the buildings were low, with flat 
roofs. The Jewish style of architecture 
was not very attractive even in Jerusalem 
itself. The inhabitants of Nazareth be- 
longed mainly to the lower class, whose 
living depended upon their daily labor. 
Their dwellings were consequently of the 
simplest kind. 

There might have been a few houses of 
the better sort. A well-to-do man would 
build his house so as to enclose an open 
space called a court. This court was en- 
tered through a gate-way. Perhaps a ver- 
anda ran all the way round the court. The 
rooms of the house would open on this 
veranda. If he built his house two stories 
high, a flight of steps would lead from the 
veranda to a balcony, on which the upper 
rooms would open. The building material 
was generally stone. 

A poorer man would have to is content 
with a small yard, and a house with two or 
three rooms. ‘The central part of his house 
might be a sort of room, open on the side 
towards the yard. In this part through 
most of the year he would live, eating and 
sleeping there with his family. On each 
side of this would be a room, containing his 
few possessions, used for various purposes. 
His mule and cow and goats would make 
the yard their home. 

Still poorer people would have to be con- 
tent with a house of sun-burnt brick, or 
dried clay, and containing only a single 
room. The roof would be covered with 
poles, upon which would be a coating of 
mud and lime. 

The roofs, flat and low, of the substan- 
tial houses, would have a fence round the 
edge to keep children from falling off, and 
partially to screen persons on the roof 
from sight. The roofs were much used. 
The ascent was generally from the out- 
side. 

The houses had no glass windows. 
There were openings to admit light, closed 
sometimes with lattice-work ; but these 
openings admitted also the wind and rain. 
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There were no chimneys. If a fire was 
needed in the cool season, a few burning 
coals on a pan or brazier gave the coveted 
warmth. <A sort of fire-place of stone or 
brick, or an out-door oven, shaped some- 
thing like an old-fashioned bee-hive, fur- 
nished the facilities for cooking. The fuel 
was fagots, dried grass, or any thing that 
could be picked up that would burn. A 
burning wick in a vessel of oil furnished the 
evening light. 

In addition to the dwelling-houses there 
was probably a building opening on a 
court, occupied as a bazaar or market, 
where purchases of articles of food, dress, 
or ornament could be made. In some cases 
the work-shops of the men would be small 
buildings apart from their houses. 


THE SPRING. 


In the large court of a wealthy man might 
possibly be a fountain; but the common 
people would be dependent upon the nearest 
well or spring. This might sometimes be 
a mile from the village. At Nazareth the 
most noted spring was but a short distance 
east of the village. From the houses to 
this spring was, no doubt, a well-worn 
path. The water was brought by the 
women in jars, or large pitchers, borne 
upon their heads. 

There was probably not much social 
visiting. The men met at their daily labor, 
the market, the synagogue. The women 
met at the synagogue and at the spring. 
At the latter place they had their freest 
conversations and merriest times. There, 
too, maybe the maidens accidentally met 
the young men of their day, as Rachel met 
Jacob. Marriage, however, was a con- 
tract in which the maidens had no part, 
only as the article contracted for, to be 
transferred as their respective fathers might 
please. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Among the men were a few carpenters. 
It took but a small chest to hold their tools. 
A homely saw, a rude plane, a mallet, a 
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chisel, and an axe were about all their sup- 
ply. They cut down the trees, and shaped 
the poles or beams for the roofs, or for the 
verandas often built in front of the houses; 
made benches, boxes, and did such other 
work as came to hand. At Capernaum and 
other places on the lake, they would build 
and repair boats also. 

Then there were masons who built the 
stone, brick, or dried-mud walls of the 
houses. It may be that in a little village, 
where the houses were of an inferior class, 
there was no distinction between the mason 
and the carpenter. A house would not 
make such demands upon a man’s knowl- 
edge and skill as to prevent his taking and 
accomplishing the whole job. There were 
a few traders, perhaps a jeweller or two, 
as the women of that time were as fond of 
ornaments as any who have lived since. 
Probably a rich Jerusalem damsel of that 
day might have been found with a ring in 
her nose, rings in her ears, rings on her 
fingers, bracelets all up and down her arms, 
bracelets upon her ankles joined together 
with a gold chain, that she might walk only 
with short, mincing steps, and pendants 
to make music as she walked. 

Most of the men were, no doubt, culti- 
vators of the land, or engaged in harvesting 
its crops. There was ploughing to be done: 
a mule or a cow would draw a rude instru- 
ment called a plough over the ground, 
scratching light furrows; then the seed 
would be sown. Garden vegetables would 
be raised; melons, cucumbers, and the 
like. The barley, and wheat, and corn, 
harvested in their season. ‘The olives 
gathered and carried to the press, and their 
oil extracted. The vines stripped of their 
purple fruit, and that fruit trodden in the 
wine press. Figs, pomegranates, and all 
the fruits in their season gathered. 


DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS. 


The day with an ordinary family would 
pass something like this: they would rise 
as soon as light; roll up the pieces of car- 
pet, or the mattresses upon which they had 
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slept, and put [them out of the way. The 
woman would goto hermill-stones, and grind 
her barley or wheat. She would make a fire 
of such material as she had gathered; bake 
her cakes in the ashes, or on the heated 
stones. She would gather ‘some fruit, or 
go to the market and get what she might 
desire, and milk the cow and the goats. 
Coffee and tea had not then come into use. 
The drink would probably be milk, and 
their butter a sort of preparation like sour 
milk. 

The viands would be, perhaps, placed on 
a carpet in the middle of the floor; and the 
family would sit down in a reclining posi- 
tion around them after having washed their 
hands. No separate plates, knives, forks, 
or spoons. All ate from the common 
dishe’, using those useful appendages said 
to have been made before forks. 

The meal over, the man would go out to 
his daily labor. The woman would not be 
long removing the remains of the morning 
meal. She would then take herself to her 
spinning or weaving; or, if very poor, go 
out to take care of the sheep and goats, or 
to gather dried-grass and sticks for her fire. 
The children might assist her in these tasks, 
or go to something like a school, where the 
rabbi would teach them sentences from the 
Law. At noon she would have another 
meal ready. Very likely there would be 
no meat. A kid oralamb might be cooked 
upon extraordinary occasions, especially if 
a stranger were to be entertained. Bread, 
vegetables, fruit, milk, and sometimes wine, 
would be the articles generally provided. 
The supper was the principal meal. The 
afternoon would be spent like the morning. 
Towards evening the woman would go to 
the spring with her jar and get a supply of 
water. The evening might be spent upon 
the veranda, or in the open part of the 
house. Usually the mattresses would be 
unrolled, and all the family asleep earlier 
in the evening than is now the custom, 
where social evenings can be spent in 
well-lighted rooms. 

In the houses of the rich, especially at 
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Jerusalem, there were more luxuries. 
Rich draperies adorned the walls; hand- 
some carpets or rugs covered the floors, and 
divans and lounges served for rest or com- 
fort. ‘Tables would be set for meals, ar- 
ranged to enclose three sides of a square. 
The guests sat on the outer side of the 
tables. The servants attended on the inner. 
The court upon which the rooms opened 
was a garden of shrubbery, vines, and 
flowers. 


WASHINGS. 


As sandals only. were worn, the feet 
would be unprotected from dust and 
dirt. As soon, therefore, as the guest en- 
tered a house, a servant would bring water 
and, unloosing his sandals, wash his feet. 
Before meals, and sometimes during the 
meals, the hands would be washed with 
great care; for the fingers of the rich had to 
perform the same service as the fingers of 
the poor. The women had apartments of 
their own in the houses of the rich, where 
they took their meals and passed most of 
their time, living more secluded lives than 
the women of the poorer sort. 


TRAVELLING. 


The travelling facilities were very meagre. 
There were no lines of coaches running 
from Nazareth to Jerusalem, nor to any of 
the surrounding villages. There were few 
horses, and no wagons that could be of 
any use intravelling, In going up to Jeru- 
salem, which the men would try to d& 
either with or without their families, at 
least once a year, to some national festival, 
the neighbors would come together and 
form a little caravan. This they would do 
for mutual protection as well as for the 
pleasure of companionship, as their way 
lay through districts where they were liable 
to be attacked by robbers from the moun- 
tains, and from the desert. The women 
and children would ride when they chose 
on the backs of camels and mules, and the 
men would trudge along on foot, each with 
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his long staff in his hand, At night they 
would stop at a khan, or caravan-serai, or 
would pitch their tents in some favorable 
place. 


CARAVAN-SERAIS. 


The caravan-serai, called ‘‘inn” in the 
New Testament, was sometimes nothing 
but an enclosure with stone walls, some- 
thing like the ‘‘ pounds” in some of the 
New England country villages, only much 
larger. The caravan would enter the enclos- 
ure and encamp for the night. In other 
cases, instead of the walls would be substan- 
tial buildings of stone making the enclos- 
ure, with apartments opening upon the 
enclosed space. These caravan-serais were 
open to all comers, and without charge. 
They were simply: stopping-places, pro- 
vided at the public or private expense, and 
in no sense like a modern inn or hotel. 
The travelling party were generally entirely 
dependent upon themselves. They brought 
their own provisions; and, if they needed a 
fire for cooking, they scoured the adjoining 
fields for fuel. Sometimes several travel- 
ling parties would meet at the same khan. 
In the simpler khans the animals would be 
in the same enclosure with the travellers ; 
but in some of the better ones, there were 
low apartments underneath for the animals, 
or sometimes there would be a cave near 
by, where the animals could be kept. The 
limestone hills of Palestine abounded in 
caves. 

The duty of hospitality was very strongly 
enjoined upon the Jews by the law of Moses. 
In village, town, or city, the free hospi- 
tality of the people compensated for the 
lack of public houses for the entertainment 
of travellers. — 


EXCLUSIVENESS. 


The Jews were an extremely exclusive 
people. The foreigner was among them. 
Greeks and Romans were in every town 
and city. The Jews came in contact with 
them in their daily walks and business; 
but the poorest Jew looked down upon the 
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proudest Roman as far beneath him. There 
was no social intercourse. To eat with a 
foreigner was defilement. 


. LESSON XI. 
THE EXPECTED MESSIAH. 


TuE object of this lesson is not to bring 
out the idea of the Messiah as it exists in 
the minds of any class of men to-day, but 
as it existed in the minds of the Jews nine- 
teen hundred years ago. 

It is certain that the mass of the Jews 
were then looking for one to come. The 
Gospels as well as the Jewish literature of 
the time testify to that. The more the 
pressure of the Roman yoke came to be 
felt, the more did the most faithful and 
trustful look for a deliverer. 

But what sort of a person was he to be 
who was to come in God’s time as his 
anointed one? The sceptre had departed 
from Judah. The coming one was to 
restore it. He was to be a king of David’s 
royal line. He was to break the kings of 
the earth ‘‘ with a rod of iron,” ‘dash 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” He 
was to make his enemies his footstool, and 
be a judge among the heathen. The Law 
was to go forth from Zion, and ‘‘ the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem.” Through 
the power of his might *peace should be 
established on the earth, and the nations 
should learn war no more. The. wilder- 
ness and the solitary place were to be made 
glad, and the desert was to ‘‘ rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” The Jews were to 
be ‘‘ Priests of God;” and the stranger 
should feed their flocks, and the ‘‘ sons of 
the alien” be their ploughmen and vine- 
dressers. ‘The riches of the Gentiles were 
to flow into the Holy City, and Jerusalem 
was to be the joy of the whole earth. Of 
the Messiah’s reign there was to be no 
end. 

However easy it may be for us now to 
give a spiritual significancy to these phrases, 
to the Jews they were only promises of the 
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establishment of an earthly kingdom. So 
they looked for a Messiah coming in great 
power and glory to build up and maintain 
a universal sway. 


PROPHECIES. 


The references to a coming Messiah are 
thought by some to be very ‘numerous in 
the Old Testament. But many of the 
passages quoted as Messianic were not so 
understood by the Jews, and cannot be 
so understood now without giving to them 
a meaning other than the obvious one. It 
is not impossible that a prophet did some- 
times prophesy better than he knew. The 
eyent near at hand which his words fore- 
told might have been only a shadow, or 
symbol, of a greater to come. But by 
consulting Gen. ii. 15; ix. 26 and 27; 
xii. 2 and 3; xlx. 10; Num. xxiv. 17-19; 
Deut. xviii. 18; 2 Sam. vii. 13; Psalms 
i. xvi. Xx. XI. andex:; Isa. diayvitaixe 
Xinexles his and -xlvi.;.Miejv. 2eZeeke 
xii. 10-14; Hag. ii. 9; Mal. iii. 1, and iv. 
56, — which are, perhaps, among those 
most strongly relied upon as Messianic, — 
it will be seen that many of them are not . 
so in the sense intended, and in the sense 
in which they were received by those for 
whom they were written. 

In the New Testament there are said to 
be ninety-four quotations from the Old 
Testament, made as relating to Christ; 
but it is evident that very many of these 
were made upon what is called the princi- 
ple of ‘‘ accommodation.” Modern writers 
are continually quoting passages of Script- 
ure, and quoting from the poets, taking 
the words from their connections, and 
using them, not to express what the writers 
intended, but to express and illustrate their 
own thoughts. 

Wordsworth, in the ‘‘ Excursion,” says 
of the wanderer whose character he por- 
trays : — 

“ Karly had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life that cannot die.” 


Now these words will very often express 
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just what one would wish to say of some 
other individual, and coming into the mind 
at the time will be so used. Wordsworth 
referred to the Bible, and in all Christian 
countries the words suggest the Bible. 
But they might be translated into the lan- 
guage of the place, and quoted in Mecca, 
or Benares, or Nankin, and still be intelli- 
gible and true; though they would not sug- 
gest the Bible, but perhaps some other 
volume. So Paul at Athens could refer 
to what the Greek poets had said, in order 
to win the attention of the Athenians, and 
open the way for the truth he had to utter. 

In Isaiah vii. 15, 16, 17, we read, follow- 
ing Dr. Noyes’s translation : — 

“ Therefore shall Jehovah himself give you a sign: 

Behold, the damsel shall conceive and bear a 

son, 

And she shall call his name Immanuel. 

Milk and honey shall he eat, 

Until he learn to refuse the evil and choose the 

good; 

For before this child shall have learned to refuse 

the evil and choose the good, 

The land shall become desolate, 

On account of whose two kings thou art in 

terror.” 

These words were spoken to Ahaz by the 
prophet. Syria and Samaria had combined 
against Judah. Isaiah tells the king what 
is to come to pass. The ‘‘ virgin,” or, as 
the word is better rendered, the damsel, 
the young woman (probably the prophet’s 
own wife is meant), shall conceive and bear 
a son, who shall be Immanuel, God-with-us, 
just as another son was called Shearjashub, 
a remnant-shall-return ; and before that son 
should be old enough to choose good from 
evil, the countries of the Kings of Syria 
and Samaria would be desolated. This is 
what the words meant to Ahaz, and what 
they mean to whoever will read them. 

Now read in Matthew i. 22, 23, still fol- 
lowing Dr. ‘Noyes: — 

** Now all this took place, that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the Lord through the 
prophet, saying, ‘ Behold, the virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bear a son, and they shall call his 


name Immanuel;’ that is, when interpreted, God- 
is-with-us.”’ 
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The words of Isaiah are here quoted. 
Why? Kither from a certain similarity 
of circumstances, the words, as it were, 
accommodating themselves to the ex- 
pression of the new fact; or because they 
had a double application, referring in the 
first place to what had occurred ina very 
few years, and in the second place to a 
more momentous event that transpired 
some centuries after. As far as this lesson 
is concerned, either statement may be re- 
ceived without affecting the position of the 
Jews. Ahaz understood Isaiah’s words 
only in their relation to the near event, 
and all the readers of that prophecy would 
so understand them. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that there was nothing in the prophecy 
itself to lead the Jews to look for the coming 
of the Messiah in the way that Matthew 
had announced that he was born into the 
world. 

This is probably sufficient as an illustra- 
tion. The object is not to prove that there 
is no allusion to a Messiah in such prophe- 
cies; but that, previous to the coming of 
Christ, there was not in them any sug- 
gestion of any thing of the sort to a Jew. 

Be just, therefore, to the Jews. Get 
back into the circumstances that surrounded 
them; comprehend the notion of a Mes- 
siah into which they had been educated, — 
and you will see why only the most spiritu- 
ally minded could discern the real Messiah- 
ship of Jesus; why that even Peter could 
say, ‘* Thou art the Christ, the son of the 
living God,” and yet lose his faith, and 
turn from him in his hour of seeming dis- 
aster. And as the dark background is 
essential in bringing out the lights of a 
picture, you will see more clearly the won- 
derful purity and depth of the life of Jesus, 
and the workings of that spirit which mated 
him as God’s anointed. 


LESSON XII. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


Tue story of the birth of Jesus in Mat- 
thew and in Luke records what may natu- 
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rally.have happened, and, also, what seems 
to have happened supernaturally. There 
are many Christians who do not receive this 
record as literally true. Some of them regard 
the whole as mythical, having but a small 
basis of fact; and others, as true in the 
main, though embellished with accounts of 
extraordinary attendant occurrences, which 
are not true as far as the actual letter is 
concerned, but are true in spirit. 

How, then, is the teacher to deal with this 
story? Let him ask himself this question, 
— What is: there in this record that im- 
presses me as truth? ‘That ascertained, 
that let him teach with all the skill, earnest- 
ness, and enthusiasm he can command. 
That is all he can teach. Let him try to 
teach what to him is not truth, and his 

»words will lack the charm of sincerity, and 
the inspiration that comes from a believing 
heart. They may express what is actual 
truth; but as that truth is not in his own 
soul, he cannot put it into the souls of his 
scholars. 

How shall the teacher deal with the part 
of the account that seems to him not true ? 
Very reverently and tenderly. The angel 
chorus has sung itself into the heart of the 
race, as no other song ever has, or ever 
will sing itself there; the light on Beth- 
lehem hills has lightened up the whole 
world with a light that never was in sun or 
star. Let him not seek to stifle the one or 
quench the other; but rather to find in both 
a meaning which shall touch the heart. 

There is no one who has ever been ‘‘.where 
bells have knolled to church,” who has not 
an interest in the accounts given of the birth 
of Jesus, and who has not some power to 
quicken an interest in it on the part of 
others, even though he discards entirely all 
that seems miraculous. 

What is the end to be aimed at? To 
bring out all the attendant circumstances in 
such a way that the. scenes described may 
be more or less realized, and a vivid inter- 
est awakened. A scene thay be presented 
in a picture or in words. If in a picture, 
let the scholars put it in words; if in words, 
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help the scholars to form the picture in 
imagination; keep their minds active, and 
their hearts interested. 


BETHLEHEM. 


Bethlehem is situated on a ridge extend- 
ing about a mile east and west. A valley 
on the north stretches out towards Jeru- 
salem; on the south the slope is more ab- 
rupt. These valleys are surrounded by 
ranges of high hills, so that the view from 
the Bethlehem ridge is not extensive, ex- 
cepting in the direction of the Dead Sea 
and the mountains of Moab. 

The village is about six miles from Jeru- 
salem, on the road to Hebron. Here it 
was that Rachel died and was buried, and 
Jacob set up a pillar upon her grave (Gen. 
xxxv. 19, 20). Here Ruth gleaned in the 
fields of Boaz, and on these hills David 
watched his father’s flocks; and here, in the 
village, the prophet Samuel anointed him 
as king. 


JOSEPH AND MARY. 


In a former lesson the scene was de- 
scribed as the venerated prophet came into 
the village leading a heifer. A thousand 
years and more have passed, and another 
scene demands attention. Several travelling 
parties had entered the village, and halted 
at the ‘‘inn.” Perhaps it was the very 
‘‘inn of Chimham,” noticed in Jeremiah 
as the starting-place of caravans for Egypt. 
They had unladen their camels and asses, 
and occupied all the apartments and avail- 
able space. ate in the day an old man is 
seen trudging along the winding path that 
leads to the village, his clothes girded 
about him, and his staffin hand. A young 
woman riding on an ass is his companion. 
Both seem weary and anxious for rest. 
They reach the inn. They pass through 
the gate into the court, only to find that 
there is no room for them. Sorrowfully 
they turn back, and stop to consider’ what 
they shalldo. They must have rest. They 
seek shelter in the place set apart for the 
animals, and make themselves as comfort- 
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able as they can. In the night there comes 
to them a little babe. They make for it a 
little bed in a trough, out of which the ani- 
mals had fed, and wait for day. 

Even before the day dawns they are sur- 
prised by the coming in of some shepherds, 
who are full of joy and wonder. They had 
seen a wondrous light, and angel forms had 
flashed upon their sight, and they had heard 
ravishing music. It seemed as if heaven 
had opened and. rained down upon the 
world joy and peace; and it was borne in 
upon their souls that it was all because of 
this little babe. They gather about the 
manger with faces all aglow, and gaze upon 
the child as they never gazed on child be- 
fore. And Mary, the mother, what does 
she think and say? She does not speak. 
Her soul is stirred to its depths, but she 
has nothing to utter. She hears, locks up 
these things in her memory, and ponders 
them in her heart. 


BIRTHPLACE OF JESUS. 


Tradition, at Bethlehem, says that Jesus 
was born in a cave. It may have been, 
therefore, that near the inn was a cave in 
the limestone rock that was used as astable, 
and that it was in this cave that Joseph and 
Mary stopped for the night. It has been 
suggested, also, that when they could find 
no room at the inn they went to the house 
of a peasant. The poor peasant’s house 
of one room was generally shared by his 
animals. The part occupied by the family 
had a raised floor. The animals entered 
the other part for shelter and to be fed. 
The trough standing there for their use could 
easily be made to render a nobler service. 
Another suggestion, and one harmonizing 
with the ‘‘ cave ”-tradition, is that the house 
might, have been built in front of a cave, in 
such a manner as to include the cave as an 
apartment for the animals. ‘This is Thom- 
son’s view in ‘‘ The Land and the Book.” 
A church now stands over the spot supposed 
to be the cave of the nativity. The cave is 
thirty-eight feet long and eleven wide. A 


silver star in a marble slab marks, as it is 
said, the precise spot where Jesus was 
born. 


DATE OF BIRTH. 


This can only be approximately ascer- 
tained. The year 1 of the Christian era 
corresponds to the year 753 of Rome, — at 
least, that seems to be the general opinion. 
Nothing is sure in regard to ancient dates. 
It is a disputed point whether the first year 
of the Christian era was marked 0 or 1, 
and the old question will come up again in 
1900; for everybody will want to know 
whether the new century commences in 
1900 or 1901. Jesus was born before the 
death of Herod. The latter died early in 
750 of the Roman era. Consequently the 
birth of Jesus would not be later than very 
early in 750. The weight of authority 
seems to be for 749, though 747 and 748 
have strong supporters. ‘This matter will 
be further discussed in the lesson on the 
“Star and the Magi.” There is very little 
upon which to build up an argument for any 
particular month, and still less for any par- 
ticular day. The Church fixed upon the 
25th of December, and that day the Chris- 
tian world willingly accept. 


THE TAXING. 


There is some difficulty in understand- 
ing Luke’s statement, in regard to the pur- 
pose of the journey to Bethlehem. Cesar 
Augustus was emperor. But there is no 
record in Roman history of any decree for 
a universal census at this time, either of 
individuals or of property. It was not ‘‘ to 
be taxed” that Joseph and Mary went to 
Bethlehem, but to be enrolled with the 
tribe to which they belonged. This enrol- 
ment may have been for purposes of taxa- 
tion. The conclusion is, therefore, that 
‘all the world” means only Syria. It is 
by no means improbable that the emperor 
ordered a census of the persons and prop- 
erty of this province; but this was when 
Cyrenius (Quirinus) was governor; and he 
was not appointed governor till 760, or 
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A.D. 7. Various methods have been pro- 


posed of reconciling Luke’s statement with 
this fact. One is, that Cyrenius was ap- 
pointed to superintend the taking of the 
census, but was not at the time actually 
governor; another, that the enrolment was 
made at that time, but that the actual tax- 
ing did not take place till he was governor. 
But no matter. Admit, if you please, 
that Luke made a mistake, writing as he 
did some time after the event. The child 
born at Bethlehem can still live in our 
hearts. This child in.a peasant’s home, or 
a stable, his cradle a manger, is the great 
fact of the record. No matter who was 
governor of Syria, Varus or Quirinus, or 
whether the province had a governor. 


LESSON XIII 
A REVIEW. 


At the suggestion of a wise friend, the 
lesson for the fifth Sunday is a review les- 
son. Such a lesson should be frequently 
assigned. Every new lesson is built to a 
certain extent upon what has gone before. 
The more thoroughly all previous work has 
been done, the better can the new work be 
accomplished. 

In reviewing, it is not essential to go 
back and proceed step by step through the 
whole work. The main points of each les- 
son were impressed upon the mind when 
the lesson was studied and recited. They 
may be partially, and even entirely for- 
gotten ; still it will require but little study 
and effort to revive the knowledge of them, 
and of what was connected with them in the 
consideration of the lesson. 

Let the questions in a review come in a 
different and more comprehensive form. 
The scholar must know something of what 
he has carefully studied and considered. 
It is not to be dug out of him in little 
scraps and fragments, but is to come out in 
respectable shape. Of course, this applies 
mainly to the older scholars, and only to a 
limited extent to the younger. 
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In the lesson on the ‘‘ Temple,” for in- 
stance, at first question may follow question, 
leading on from one part to another, till the 
whole has been accomplished ; but, in the end» 
the scholar should have such an idea of the 
Temple in his mind, that he can describe it 
without the suggestions that questions give. 

The lesson, as prepared for the scholar, 
asks for a written exercise. Very few 
scholars will be willing to attempt it. In- 
duce them to take hold of it and do the best 
they can, if possible. When on the tenth ~ 
lesson, call their attention to this exercise ; 
and as they recite the lesson, and converse 
about it, let them keep this in view. How 
much more careful they will be to under- 
stand every thing that is said, and get correct 
ideas of whatever is described! Please 
send any first-rate letter received, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the lesson, to 
the Secretary of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Boston; and, no doubt, he 
will be very glad to publish it in the ‘‘ Day- 
spring.” 

That exercise involves nothing of a moral 
and religious nature, and may be thought 
out of place ina Sunday school; but what 
it aims at—a knowledge of Jewish modes 
of life — will give to the acts and words of 
Jesus, by and by to come, a significancy not 
otherwise attainable. 


NEXT MONTH’S LESSONS. 


Tue lessons for April will be: ‘The 
Child presented at the Temple;” ‘‘ The 
Star and the Magi;” ‘‘ Jesus with the 
Doctors ;” and ‘‘ John the Baptist.” 
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LESSON IX.—THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 


es Three times in a year shall all thy males appear before the Lord thy God, in the place 
which he shall choose; in the feast of unleavened bread, and in the feast of weeks, and in 
the feast of tabernacles.’’ — DEUT. xvi. 16. 


“We'll crowd Thy gates with thankful songs, 
High as the heavens our voices raise; by 
And earth, with her ten thousand tongues, 
Shall fill Thy courts with sounding praise.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


How many great festivals did the Jews keep| When was this festival held? 


each year? [It commenced at the full moon, in the latter 
Where were the Jews obliged to go to keep | prt of March, or in the first part of April.] 

these festivals ? The ‘‘ feast of weeks” is called by what name 
What does ‘‘ appear before the Lord’? mean in| in the New Testament ? 

the Bible verse above? [Acts ii. 1.] 
Are you always before the Lord? When did this feast occur? 
Do you always feel that you are before Him? [Fifty days after the second day of the Pass- 
What is “ unleavened bread ’’? over. About the middle of May generally.] 


See if you can tell from the 84th and 39th verses} What is the third festival ? 
of Exodus xii. why the Israelites were commanded Did this have any connection with the harvest ? 


to eat such bread at this feast ? [Leviticus xxiii. 39.] 
Of what two words is ‘‘ passover ’’ composed ? How did-the people live during the week of the 
Can you tell why this term was also used as the | feast ? ‘ 

name of this feast? [Leviticus xxiii. 40-43. ] 


[Read Exodus xii. 21-23.] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. ~ 


On what occasions were the Jews required to go [Same, 10 and11. That is, on the second day 
up to the Temple at Jerusalem? of the Passover, or the 16th of the month Nisan. | 
Give the date and time of continuance of each} What does pentecost mean ? 
of these festivals. What was the peculiar offering for that day? 
[Consult Leviticus xxiii.] [Leviticus xxiii. 17.] 
Which festival days were to be keptas Sabbaths? | Why was the “Feast of Tabernacles” an ap- 
[eene chapter. Days for “holy convocation.’’] | propriate ndme for the next festival ? 
hat is referred to where the “ killing ’’ or ‘‘ eat- What is this feast called in Exodus xxiii., in 
ing” of the passover is mentioned ? the latter part of the 16th verse? 
Exodus xii. 21.] What festival day of ours has something of the 
How came it to be called the “ passover.’’ same meaning in it? 
[Same, 22 and 23.] Of what were the tents to remind the Jews? 
Give an account of the Passover as first insti- Leviticus xxiii. 43.] 
tuted ? ; hat historical event was commemorated by 
[Same, 3-11.] the Passover? 
Why was ‘“‘unleayened bread”’ used? How were these festivals connected with the 
What is it called in Deuteronomy xvi. 3? seasons? ~ 
What would the “bitter herbs” suggest ? Which of these festivals was the most joyous ? 
What was required before the Jews could eat of| _ What additions to the daily sacrifices in the 
the produce of their land? Temple at these feasts ? 
[Leviticus xxiii. 14.] [See Numbers xxviii. 19-24, for Passover; 27-81, 
When was this offering made? for Pentecost; xxix. 12-38, for Tabernacles. ] 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The time of the festivals; relation of the Jewish months to our own; the meaning of each festival; 
the paschal lamb; the Passover meal; the sheaf offering; the wave-loaves; festivities during the 
Tabernacle season; the water of Siloam; the lights in the court of the women; influence of the 

. festivals in preserving a national unity and a sense of dependence upon God. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON X.— JEWISH LIFE. 


“For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ — 2 Cok. v. 1. 
‘¢ I have a wondrous house to build, 
A dwelling humble yet divine; 
A lowly cottage to be filled 
With all the jewels of the mine.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


When you think of the Jews do you think of 
them as dressing as we do, and living as we do? 

Did you notice the picture, “ Jesus in the Syna- 
gogue,” in the last ‘‘ Dayspring’’? 

Look at that picture again. You will see that 
the men have ona long garment, something like 
an old-fashioned gown. Above this they wear 
something like a shawl. It is pulled up over 
their heads, because they are engaged in wor- 
ship. 

Sina you think a man could work well in 
such garments ? 

[Look at “I will make you fishers of men”’ in 
the ‘‘ Dayspring”’ of last September, and see how 
the men fixed, or girded up, these garments. | 

Does the dress of the women seem much differ- 
ent from that of the men in these pictures? 


FOR OLDER 


’ What is the climate of Palestine ? 

Is it ever cold enough there to require a fire for 
comfort ? 

(John xviii. 18.] 

In what would such a fire be made? 

[In a brazier. A Jewish house was without 
chimneys. } 

How were the best class of houses built? 

{Of stone. The house enclosed a square or 
court, on which all the rooms opened. ] 

In what style were the rooms finished ? 

[Jeremiah xxii. 14.] 

How do you understand Acts x. 9? 

For what purposes were the roofs used ? 

Explain Deuteronomy xxii. 8. 

Describe the houses of the peasants. ° 

[They were one-story, containing but one or two 
rooms, and built of sun-dried brick, or dried mud. ] 

Name some of our conveniences which you 
know the Jews could not have had. 


[The outer garment worn by the women gener- 
ally differed from that worn by the men. ] 

What does it say in Proverbs, chap. xxxi. 13, 15, 
and 19, that a good woman would do? 

What would the different classes of men do who 
are spoken of in 1 Chronicles iv. 23; Nehemiah 
iil. 32; Matthew iv. 18; Matthew xiii. 55; Luke 
ii. 8; Acts ix. 43; and Acts xviii. 3? 

Do you suppose the children enjoyed going to 
school ? : 

[They did not have to study as much as you 
do. They sat on the floor in front of a man who 
taught them the Law of Moses, and the history 
of their nation. ] 

Find out all you can from books and from 
your friends about the Jewish homes, and the way 
the people lived from day to day. 


SCHOLARS. 


How do you infer grain was ground, from 
Matthew xxiv. 41? 

How was water obtained for household use ?» 

[John iv. 7.] 

What kinds of labor were performed by the men? 

In harvesting, what would be left for the poor? 

(iaueus Xxiil. 22; Deuteronomy xxiv. 19-21.] 

hat domestic animals were used ? 

How did the people make their journeys from 
place to place ? 

What is called an “inn” in the New Testa- 
ment? 

[A khan or caravan-serai; simply a stopping- 
place for caravans. ] 

What should you infer, from Luke vii. 44-46, 
was the customary mode of receiving a guest? 

What reason was there for the washing of hands 
before partaking of a meal? 

What were the hours of prayer? 

[Psalms ly. 17; Daniel vi. 10. These times 
were the third, sixth, and ninth hours.] 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Dress; dwellings; domestic arrangements; meals; position and duties of women; employments of 
the men; social customs; pilgrimages; hospitality; provision for the poor; Jewish exclusiveness. 


LESSON XI.—THE EXPECTED MESSIAH. 


“The woman saith unto him, I know that Messias cometh, which is called Christ; 
when he is come, he will tell us all things.” — JOHN iv. 25. © 


“No strife shall vex Messiah’s reign, 
Or mar the peaceful years; 
To ploughshares men shall beat their swords, 
To pruning-hooks their spears.” 
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FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


What does ‘*Messiah,”’ or “ Messias,’’ as used 
above, mean ? 

[The anointed ] 

‘Who were anointed according to Jewish law ? 

[Kings and priests. ] 

How were they anointed ? 

[Leviticus viii. 12; 1 Samuel xvi. 13.] 

Do you remember what you learned about 
“ anointing ”’ in the December lesson on “ David,’ ? 

What might an anointed person be called? 

What is the oil called in Psalm cxxxiii? 

What is said in that Psalm to be like it? 


FOR OLDER 


What is used instead of the term “ Messiah”’ 
in Leviticus iv. 8, 5, and 16? 

What word in the New Testament has the same 
meaning as ‘‘ Messiah ? 

[Matthew ii. 4. This word is of Greek origin; 
“Messiah” is of Hebrew; each is expressed in 
English by “ The anointed.’’] 

What does “anointed” in the scriptural sense 
signify ? 

What would it imply to speak of one in an 
especial sense as being “ God’s anointed ?”’ 

Are there many passages in the Old Testament 
supposed to refer to a coming Messiah ? 

Who was the ‘‘ Jesse ”’ alluded to in Isaiah xi. 1? 


Could a person be anointed with the holy oil as 
Aaron was, and not be a good priest ? 

Did you ever see a minister ordained ? 

Would the ordaining him make him good? 

How does God anoint his ministers ? 

What kind of a person would “the anointed 
one of God’ be? 

Did the Jews look for the coming of such a 
man? 

Were there any passages in their sacred writ 
ings that foretold his coming? 

{Read Isaiah xi.] 


SCHOLARS. 


How then would you explain that verse? 
Of whom was the expected Messiah to be a de- 
scendant ? 
[Matthew xxii. 42.] 
Heke the Jews expect their Messiah to be a 
in 
[Jeressiat xxiii. 5.] 
Did those Jews who became followers of Jesus 
have that expectation ? 
[Mark x. 85-87; Luke xxiv. 21; John xii. 12, 
13; Acts i. 6.] 
What were the peculiar circumstances of the 
Jews which led them to look for a deliverer? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


MRaning of “‘ Messiah”; Messianic prophecies; the idea of a Messiah as evolved from these prophe- 
cies; the Jewish idea; the looking for one to come by other peoples. 


LESSON XII.—THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


** And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes, and 
laid him in a manger; because there was no room for them in the inn.’’ — LUKE ii. 7. 


* Light on thy hills, Jerusalem! 
The Saviour now is born! 
And bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plains 
Breaks the first Christmas morn.’’ 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


What have you learned about Bethlehem be- 
fore? 

What did the king who was born there do in his 
youth? 

[1 Samuel xvi. 11; xvii. 15.] 

What is said about shepherds in Luke ii. 8? 

Was it customary for them to be out with their 
flocks all night? 

In some parts of the year. ] 
hat name was given to the little child whose 

cradle was a manger? 

Was it a common name among the Jews? 

[Yes; but this child made the name so sacred, 
that now it is not given to children. ] 

Why were the angels so very glad at the birth 
of this little child? 


Do the angels like to have everybody know 
about God, and helped to be good? 

Who were the parents of Jesus? 
. Were they old or young? 

Where did they live? 

[Luke i. 26, 27.] 

How came they to be at Bethlehem ? 

[Luke ii. 1-5.] - 

Were there other travellers there at this time? 

Was there a place where travellers could stop? 

Why did Joseph and Mary have-to go where the 
animals were kept? 

What was the baby’s cradle? 

[A stone trough, out of which animals some- 
times ate their food.] 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


Can the people of this country generally trace 
back their ancestry for many generations ? 

What enabled the Jews to do this? 

[A registry of births was kept; so that it could 
be always known to what tribe a man belonged.] 

What was the object of the genealogical tables 
given in Matthew i. 1-17, and Luke i. 23-38? 

Do these tables agree ? 

[Notice that one begins back and comes down to 
Jesus; the other begins with Jesus and goes back. ] 

Which son of David is mentioned in Matthew’s 
table, and which in Luke’s? 

Can all the differences be reconciled ? 

[Not satisfactorily. ] 

To what sort of kingship was Jesus born? 

Would that depend at all upon the correctness 
of these genealogical tables ? 

What events in Jewish history were connected 
with Bethlehem ? 

What allusion to an ‘‘inn”’ there? 


[Jeremiah xli. 17. Professor Noyes translates 
the verse, —‘“‘ And they went and tarried in the 
inn of Chimham, which is near Bethlehem, in 
order to flee into Egypt.’’] 

Is there any difficulty in reconciling Luke ii. 
1, 2, with Roman history? 

[Some; especially in regard to Cyrenius. ] 

Is “taxed” the right word to be used? 

[It should be “enrolled ” or “ registered.’’] 

What can you tell about the “inns” or 
“khans”’ of eastern countries ? 

What does the word “ Jesus”” mean? 

[Matthew i. 21.] 

Was “ Christ” a part of the child’s name? 

Can either the day, month, or year of Jesus’ 
birth be ascertained with certainty 

What do the light that the shepherds saw, and 
the music and words that were borne in upon 
their souls, signify to you? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
Joseph and Mary; genealogies; their purpose; the enrolment; Bethlehem; the inn; the child in 


the manger; the shepherds. 


LESSON XIII.—A REVIEW. 


“¥or precept must be upon precept, precept upon. precept; line upon line, line upon 
line; here a little, and there a little.” —IsA. xxviii. 10. 


*‘ Never hasting, never resting, 
Glad in peace, and calm in strife; ° 
Quietly thyself preparing 
To perform thy part in life.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Have you learned the lessons of this year? 
What was the subject of the first? 

Did that lesson help you to spend time wisely? 
What do you mean by the year 1873? 

What can you tell about Herod the Great? 
Could the Jews have such rulers as they wanted ? 
To what people were the Jews subject? 

Who were the “ publicans’’? 

What were the three provinces of Palestine? 
What were the two principal Jewish sects ? 


What is the difference between keeping the 
letter of a command and keeping its spirit? 

In what buildings did the Jews hold meetings ? 

How was the Temple planned, and situated? 

Who served in the Temple, and how ? 

What were the great festivals of the Jews? 

What can you tell about the houses of the Jews? 

What'grains and fruits were raised in Palestine ? 

How do you suppose Joseph and Mary travelled? 

Why is it that their child, so humbly born, has 
come to so much honor? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


Name the subjects of the preceding lessons. 

What do you mean by the Christian era? 

How can you “ redeem the time”? ? 

Give the date of Herod’s reign, and tell the 
important things he did. 

Tell the situation of each of the divisions of 
Palestine ? 

What of its size and its latitude as compared 
with this country? 

Describe a synagogue and its services. 

Give a plan of the Temple. 


What is meant by the priests’ ‘‘ courses”? ? 

What did the High Priest do on the Day of 
Atonement? ; 

Give the time of year and purpose of each of 
the three great feasts. : 

Please write out and hand to your teacher ‘¢ A 
Day’s Experience at Nazareth,” imagining your- 
self to be living there nineteen hundred years ago. 

Describe Bethlehem. 

Give your idea of the “inn,” and relate the cir- 
cumstances attending the birth of Jesus. 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Government of Judea; officers of the government in their relation to the people; classes of Jews; 
mode of worship; common life; expectations in regard to a Messiah; the birth of Jesus. 
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